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Why should one pay any attention at all to ancient Greek insects? The idea of seriously 
spending time on the study of insects would have struck many ancient Greeks as wildly 
absurd. After all, the Greek for 'make a mountain out of a molehill' was 'make an elephant 
out of a fly', and one of the ways in which Aristophanes in his comedy Clouds seeks to 
suggest that Socrates and his followers are eccentrics who waste time and energy on the 
excessively trivial is to report an experiment in which Socrates measures the space covered 
by the leap of a flea. 

One of the most frequently experienced reactions of the average ancient Greek to insects 
may well have been irritation, at least in the case of mosquitoes, whose slumber-banishing 
drone and painful sting are often the subject of complaint in Greek literature. (The 
complaints range no higher: the ancient Greeks were unaware that a mosquito's bite can 
cause malaria). Lice and bed-bugs are ruefully mentioned by authors such as Aristophanes 
who wish to stress or exaggerate two seamier, less comfortable sides of life. Gadflies were 
also unpopular, at least with cattle owners, and Socrates' nick-name 'the gadfly of the 
Athenians' reveals no great admiration for him. A Greek farmer would also be hostile to the 
locust, which even alone or in pairs (as opposed to the mass formation familiar to antiquity 
from Africa and the Near East) could seriously damage vineyard or crops. 

Aristotle 

Yet Aristotle, the greatest Greek scientist, the greatest scientist, indeed, until the 
Renaissance, was prepared to spend much time on insects and may truly be called the first 
entomologist. He may be said to have invented that term, for he was the first author to 
apply the Greek work entoma to the tiny creatures in question, because they have bodies 
divided into segments (entomai: hence Latin insecta, English 'insects'). 

Of course, he made many mistakes, not all of them to be attributed to the absence of 
microscope or magnifying glass to facilitate the study of these tiny creatures. All too often, 
instead of exercising independent judgement, he relied on pre-existing prejudice, 
superstition, or popular belief (unless one chooses, as some high-minded scholars do, to 
attribute those parts of his zoological writings which display these weaknesses to his 
students!). If one compares him with almost all later aspirants to scientific study for the next 
millennium and more, one sees just how relatively little this has affected his writings. But 
the remarkably anthropomorphic picture of bees in his Historia Animalium, for instance. 



which culminates in the highly unscientific statement that they share an element of the 
divine, reflects popular superstition more than dispassionate research. 

Insect associations 

One of the most interesting aspects of Greek insects, however, is precisely the question of 
such beliefs, and no insect attracted them more than the bee, which was a symbol of purity 
and cleanliness, associated with poets and poetry, believed to live chastely and to 
reproduce without sex, and even supposed immortal. (Like everyone else until the 
seventeenth century, the Greeks referred to the 'king' rather than the 'queen' bee: to what 
extent one should blame this delay in the discovery of the truth upon anti-female prejudice 
(on the part of Aristotle and lesser minds) would be hard to say). Largely due to its 
association with honey, which played a large role in religious practices and offerings, the 
bee inspired very positive feelings on the part of the ancient Greeks. 

So too did the cicada, an insect far less familiar in England because of its association with 
heat. English visitors to Greece, indeed, have often found the sound cicadas produce in the 
midday sun intolerably raucous and distracting ('a whirling canister of iron filings' is one 
unflattering comparison that has been made). The ancient Greeks, in strongest possible 
contrast, compared the sound (produced by vibrating a muscle in the abdomen) to that of 
the nightingale and other song birds, and like the bee the cicada became a symbol of music 
and poetry. It was believed to require no other form of nourishment than the morning dew 
and to live for ever (the Greeks knew that it regularly shed its skin and drew the obvious 
conclusion). No description of the countryside on a beautiful summer's day was complete 
without reference to the cicada. Indeed, it was probably the Greeks' favourite insect, and 
the Athenians were especially attracted to it because its apparent birth from the ground 
(where the female cicada deposits her eggs) symbolised their own autochthonous status: 
Athenian coins sometimes juxtapose Athena's owl and the cicada as national emblems. 

A delightful poem from the Anacreonlea (a collection of miniature compositions in the 
manner and spirit of the lyric poet Anacreon) beautifully encapsulates many Greek attitudes 
to the cicada. Here is the opening and close of a translation by the seventeenth-century 
English poet Abraham Cowley. The title he gave to it shows that (in a manner familiar from 
English literature, as witness the fable of the Grasshopper and the Ant) he confuses the 
cicada with the quite different grasshopper (which produces its sound by rubbing its wings 
and hind legs together) perhaps because the latter is a much more familiar producer of 
summer sounds in this country: 

Happy insect! What can be 

In happiness compared to thee? 

Fed with nourishment divine. 



The dewy morning's gentle wine! 

Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill; 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing. 

Happier than the happiest king! 

Happy insect! happy thou: 

Dost neither age nor winter know; 

But when thou'st drunk, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 

(Voluptuous, and wise withal. 

Epicurean animal!) 

Sated with thy summer-feast. 

Thou retir'st to endless rest. 

Another insect that enjoyed what one may call a positive profile with the ancient Greeks 
was the ant: together with the bee this social and co-operative creature became a prototype 
for human society at its most harmonious and successful; also a symbol of wealth and 
prosperity. 

The butterfly, a popular insect in modern art and literature, is, by contrast, very rarely 
mentioned in Greek poetry. There must be some reason for this absence, and the likeliest 
explanation lies in the realms of taboo. For the Greek word for 'butterfly' (psyche) was the 
same as the Greek for 'soul', and this may have inhibited earlier poets from too ready a 
mention of the numinous creature. This association between the butterfly and the winged 
soul can be paralleled from many cultures of many ages all over the world. Thus, Roman 
sarcophagi that depict Prometheus and Athena creating the first man, show the goddess 
holding a butterfly over the human's head to suggest the infusion of intelligence. 

Artistic representations 

Artists, it will be seen, were not so reluctant to show butterflies as poets were to mention 
them, and this is a useful reminder that some of the most rewarding testimony to the 
existence of insects in antiquity comes from visual rather than written sources. Our earliest 
evidence, indeed, comes from Minoan times with gems and seals representing butterflies, 
ants and the like. Insects later crop up in rather surprising places on Greek vases (beneath 
the handle, for instance) as decorative motifs. And ancient sculptors, including Phidias, who 
produced the massive statue of Athena for the Parthenon, contrastingly displayed their skill 
by depicting in miniature bee, cicada or fly, works now, alas, lost, and known only from 
descriptions in ancient writers. (Similarly known only by written record is the bronze statue 
of a heifer by Myron so realistic that a gadfly was deceived into trying to sting its hide!) 



But the most numerous, as well as the most exquisite and sympathetic renderings of insects 
in Greek art, occur on gems and finger rings. By a sort of witty conceit that such small 
creatures are most appropriately depicted on such small artefacts, artists devoted much 
time and energy to delicate compositions like the wasp shown on the opposite page. 
Jewellery too, then as now, occasionally exploited designs based on insect forms, as with 
the four golden cicadas from Athens. Perhaps the study of insects is not such a waste of 
time after all. 
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